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vigorous, agrara, imperishable, deva, bright, always
predicate one and the same thing of many objects;
and if the upholders of an original monotheism
mean no more than this, that the predicate god
which is looked for and slowly conquered, that the
intention of the divine, is by its very nature one,
there might be something to be said for such a
theory.

But what interests us at present, is how that in-
tention was realized; by how many steps, by how
many names, the infinite was grasped, the unknown
named, and at last the Divine reached. Those beings
who are called devas ,in the Veda are in many
places not yet even the same as the Greek OCOL;
for the Greeks, even so early as the time of Homer,
had begun to suspect that, whatever the number
and nature of the so-called gods might be, there
must be something supreme, whether a god or a
fate, there must be at least one father of gods and
men.

In some portions of the Veda, too, the same idea
breaks through, and we imagine that as in Greece,
Italy, Germany, and elsewhere, so in India also, the
religious craving after the one would have been
satisfied by a monarchical polytheism. But the Indian
mind soon went further, and we shall see how in the
end it was driven to a denial of all the devas or
gods, and to search for something higher than all the
devas, Dyaus himself, or Varuwa, or Indra, or Pra^apati
not excluded. At present, when dealing with the genesis
of the Vedic gods or devas, what I want chiefly to
show is that beginning from different beginnings,
nothing is more natural than that they should grow